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examined. He criticises Madison's theory of divided sovereignty and 
points out the true doctrine , that sovereignty is not divided between the 
national and state governments but is supreme over each (p. 71). 
Likewise the views of Jay, Wilson and Jefferson are reviewed at length, 
the doctrine of the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions is expounded, 
and the separatist movement in New England culminating in the Hart- 
ford convention is traced from its inception in 1804. The doctrine 
of Marshall and the " Massachusetts school " represented by Webster 
is compared with that of the " Virginia school " represented by Henry, 
Mason, Randolph and the two St. George Tuckers, the " precursors" 
of Calhoun, whose political philosophy constitutes the final chapter of 
the monograph. About one- half of the work is given up to critical 
and bibliographical notes. Apparently nothing of value in the im- 
mense mass of literature relating to the subject has escaped the author's 

notice. 

J. W. Garner. 
University of Illinois. 



Les droits ligislatifs du president des £ tats- Unis d'Amerique. 
By Henri Bosc. Paris, A. Rousseau, 1906. — viii, 284 pp. 

No one who has followed closely the course of Congressional legisla- 
tion in recent years can be ignorant of the increasing activity and in- 
fluence of the president in this field. This careful analysis of the 
legislative powers of the president comes therefore at an opportune 
moment ; and the fact that the author is a foreign student of American 
institutions helps to free the work from any political bias. 

In two respects, however, the conditions under which the book has 
been prepared and published prevent it from being an entirely adequate 
discussion. It is obvious that the writer has not had the advantage of 
personal observation and investigation in this country , but has had to 
depend on materials available on the other side of the Atlantic , supple- 
mented by some correspondence with Americans. And the date of 
publication , at the beginning of the present year , precedes the exciting 
and significant events of the last session of Congress. Nevertheless it 
is a valuable study of the situation up to the time of its publication , 
and shows clearly the tendencies of which later events have been but 
further developments. 

The work falls into three main divisions. An introduction considers 
the principle of the separation of the powers of government, with spe- 
cial reference to the constitutional powers of the president and the dis- 
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cussions in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. In the body of 
the treatise , a first part treats of the positive authority of the president 
in the work of legislation ; and a second part discusses his negative 
authority or veto power. 

In the greater part of the book the author is traversing ground that 
has been covered by previous writers. Yet even here he has per- 
formed a service in bringing together what has been said on various 
aspects of this subject and in comparing and criticising conflicting 
views. And his conclusions show a rather remarkable grasp of the 
points at issue. His discussion of the veto power is based mainly on 
Mr. Mason's monograph, and there is an abrupt cessation of comment 
on the exercise of the power since Cleveland's first term. A careful 
study of the later history would show a marked decline in the exercise 
of the veto, associated with the development of the positive influence 
of the president. 

Much the most important contribution in the book is chapter 3 of part 
one , in which Mr. Bosc discusses the actual influence of the president 
on legislation. Here one feels the lack of concrete information ; and 
his statement of conditions under Presidents Cleveland and McKinley 
is hardly satisfactory. Of more recent conditions, under President 
Roosevelt, he is better informed. And his conclusion, based largely 
on statements from American correspondents, is in the main correct — 
that an energetic president, backed by public opinion, can and does 
make himself a powerful positive force in the work of legislation. 

There remains, however, room for a more thorough investigation of 
this subject, both in its earlier phases and in the latest developments, 
as illustrated in the course of the railroad rate and meat inspection 
bills of 1906. 

Mr. Bosc also gives one chapter to a discussion of the Pendleton bill 
of 1 88 1, which proposed to admit members of the president's cabinet 
to the house of Congress, in order to answer questions and take part in 
discussions, but without a vote. He reaches the conclusion that if this 
change were made, it would tend in time to establish the English system 
of a cabinet responsible to the legislature. But in this he seems to 
have overlooked the experience of Germany, where both in the empire 
and in the states the ministers have seats in the legislatures without 
having been made responsible to these bodies. 

John A. Fairlie. 
University of Michigan. 



